348           LIFE ON THE STAGE
army. Bright, energetic, almost attaining perpetual motion in his own person, ambitious John A. Cockerill just then served in the double capacity of a messenger in the House and reporter on a paper. ^ Diphtheria, which was almost epidemic that winter, visited the staff of the paper he was on, and in consequence he was temporarily assigned to its dramatic work — thus he wrote another of the notices of my first venture in the tearful drama. Every day these two men were in the State-house — every day I walked through its grounds on my way to and from the theatre — each quite unconscious of the others.
But old Time shakes the box and casts the dice so many, many times, groupings must repeat themselves now and again, so it came abbut that after years filled with hard work and fair dreams, another shake of the box cast us down upon the table of Life, grouped together again — but each man knew and served me now faithfully, loyally; each giving me a hand to pull me up a step higher. They hated each other bitterly, vindictively, as journalists have been known to do occasionally; and as I knew the noble qualities of both, what better reward could I give for their goodness to me than to clasp their hands together and make them friends? It was not an easy task, it required finesse as well as courage, but 'twas the kind of task a woman loves — if she succeeds, and I succeeded.
They became friends, strong, earnest friends for the rest of their lives. Death severed the bond, if it is severed; I do not know, and they may not return to tell me — I only know that in the years that were to come, when each man headed a famous paper, Colonel John A. Cockerill, of the New York World, who wrote many a high word of praise for me when victory had at last perched on my banner, and Colonel Piatt, who with his brilliant wife made me known to many famous men and women in their hospitable Washington home, loved to recall that night in Columbus when, all unconsciously,